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and make the unhappy impression that the authors were feeling 
their way and not sure of their footing" (p. 173). 

The divergence in style, however, is due to an altogether dif- 
ferent reason. Irving and his brother Peter began the book as 
a "mere jeu d' esprit" in burlesque of Dr. Samuel Mitchell's 
"Picture of New York," then just published, and with this view 
they took a vast quantity of notes, in emulation of the erudition 
displayed in the commencement of that work, which began with 
an account of the Aborigines." On the departure of his 
brother Peter for Europe, Irving proceeded with the History 
alone, completely "changed the whole plan of the work, and dis- 
carding what had reference to a later period than the Dutch dy- 
nasty, and grappling with the other mass of notes, undertook to 
frame a work according to his new conception. I have heard 
him say he had hard work to condense into its present shape, 
the ponderous mass of notes which had been taken for the first 
book, as a burlesque of erudition and pedantry; that he man- 
aged, with infinite labor, to compress it into five introductory 
chapters, and in subsequent editions would have been glad to 
compress these into one, but was deterred from undertaking it 
by the labor it would cost" ("Life and Letters," Chap. xiii). 
No wonder, then, that the style should appear somewhat pedan- 
tic and labored. 

John M. McBryde, Jr. 

Sweet Briar Institute, Virginia. 
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THE TERRITORIAL ARCHIVES OF MISSISSIPPI 

Every new step in the publication of the Archives of the 
Southern States is a source of gratification not only to the State 
which authorizes and the individual who executes the work of 
publishing, but also to the ever increasing number of students 
of Southern history. Hence we have a warm welcome for the 
first of the series of Archives of Mississippi, which has recently 
been printed under the editorship of Mr. Dunbar Rowland, Di- 
rector of the Mississippi Department of Archives and History. 
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The present work bears the title "Mississippi Territorial Ar- 
chives, 1 798-1 803," and is the first volume of a series which is 
to include the public documents of the Territory and State. Mr. 
Rowland has in contemplation other series, which, shall compre- 
hend all the charters, organic acts, proclamations and constitu- 
tions from the Spanish dominion to the present; reprints of doc- 
uments in English, French, and Spanish repositories, and of the 
National archives in Washington that cover the occupation and 
government of the United States in Mississippi. 

This excellent volume of six hundred pages contains the Jour- 
nals of Executive Proceedings under Governor Winthrop Sar- 
gent, from 1798 to April 1801, and under Governor W. C. C. 
Claiborne from July 10, 1801, to March 27, 1803. These Journals 
consist largely, though not entirely, of the correspondence of 
the Governors, which, as one might expect, relates chiefly to 
official business. Among the more prominent parties to the 
correspondence were Pickering, Marshall, and Madison, Secre- 
taries of State of the United States ; McHenry and Dearborn 
of the Federal War Department; de Lemos and de Salcedo, 
Spanish Governors of Louisiana; President Adams and Presi- 
dent Jefferson ; James Wilkinson and other officers of the Army ; 
besides the Judges and Indian agents of the Territory. We 
note with a little surprise that there was but one communication 
between Sargent and John Sevier, the chief executive of the 
neighboring State of Tennessee. This was written by Sargent 
in the matter of an extradition case. 

A very valuable part of Mr. Rowland's work is found in his 
biographical sketches of the two governors. Sargent, he tells 
us, was a Massachussetts man and a Federalist. Most of the 
people of the Territory were Jeffersonian Republicans, and as 
a result there were quarrels between the citizens and the govern- 
ment over the laws, which remind us at once of similar disputes 
in the old colonial period. The election of a territorial legislat- 
ure did not mend matters, and, when Jefferson succeeded John 
Adams in the Presidency, Sargent was unable to secure reap- 
pointment. Nevertheless, after a trip to the East he returned 
to the planting life in Mississippi, was interested in financial 
affairs and died in 1820 in New Orleans. Prior to his experi- 
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ence in Mississippi, he had served with honor in the Revolu- 
tion, and as Secretary and acting Governor in the Northwest 
Territory. 

William Charles Cole Claiborne was a son of the noted Vir- 
ginia family of that name. Seeking his fortune in New York, 
he gained employment as enrolling clerk to the Federal Con- 
gress, and followed that body to Philadelphia. There he at- 
tracted the notice of several prominent men, and John Sevier 
urged him to go to Tennessee. The beginning of his career in 
the Territory South of the Ohio, was very full of promise, and 
won favorable comment from William Blount the Governor. 
Claiborne sat in the Constituional Convention of 1796, became 
a judge of the Supreme Court of the State (at twenty-two! ) and 
was twice sent to the House of Representatives. In 1801, when 
only twenty-six he was appointed by Jefferson to be Governor of 
Mississippi Terriotry, and it is this part of his life which is cov- 
ered by the Journal. Two years later the President sent him to 
act with Wilkinson as Commissioner to receive the cession of 
Louisiana from Laussat, and he acted as Provisional Governor 
until October 2, 1804. At that time he was regularly trans- 
ferred from Mississippi and made Governor of Orleans Terri- 
tory, in which capacity he continued to act until his election, 
in 1812, to be the first Governor of the State of Louisiana. In 
1817 he was elected to the Senate of the United States, but in 
that year his career was cut short by his death "on the thres- 
hold," says Mr. Rowland, "of a great national carer." 

Mr. Rowland has included portraits of both Governor Sargent 
and Governor Claiborne. These, with a photographic fac-simile 
of the first page of Sargent's journal, constitute the illustra- 
tions. Besides explanatory footnotes, the editor has provided a 
satisfactory table of the letters and a sufficient index. 

St. George L. Sioussat. 



A HISTORY DE LUXE 

In the flood of American histories with which the last two or 
three years have deluged the public, there have been all sorts of 



